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WILLIAM SHENSTONE AND HIS FRIENDS 

I N the leisured days of the mid-eighteenth century in the heart 
of Warwickshire might conceivably have been found gathered 
at the house of one of them, a society of friends, the Warwickshire 
Coterie, as they have aptly been named by the late Dean Hutton. 
The centre of the group was William Shenstone, the poet and 
landscape-gardener, who by his art had made famous ‘The 
Leasowes’, his property at Halesowen, some half-dozen miles to 
the west of Birmingham, and who by the purity of his taste in 
literature hoped to figure as a leader among those whom he con¬ 
sidered the most refined of his generation. 

The literary patroness of the group was Henrietta Knight, Lady 
Luxborough, half-sister of Lord Bolingbroke, and daughter-in- 
law of the notorious cashier of the South Sea Company, who was 
living in retirement at Barrels, near Henley-in-Arden, ‘the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot’. We hear on the doubtful authority 
of Horace Walpole that this retirement was due to her own mis¬ 
demeanour. William Somervile, author of The Chase^ whom 
Shenstone loved ‘for nothing so much as his flocci-nauci-nihili- 
pili-fication of money’, was a third member of the group, and 
lived at Edstone on the road from Henley-in-Arden to Stratford. 
Yet another member was the Rev. Richard Jago, the poet of 
Edge Hill and The Blackbirds. After holding a cure at Harbury, 
near Radway Grange, Edgehill, the home of Sanderson Miller, he 
settled at Snitterfield, to the left of the road to Stratford after 
passing Edstone. Jago had been at school with Shenstone at 
Solihull. The Rev. Richard Graves, author of The Spiritual 
Qjiixote, Columella^ and other prose tales, besides several volumes of 
poetry, had known William Shenstone from his early days at 
College. Anthony Whistler, too, was of the Warwickshire Coterie, 
and was a poet and a witty, amusing correspondent, who lived at 
Whitchurch, Oxfordshire, in a very small box (‘a beau in a band- 
box’ Shenstone called him), and lacked the classical scholarship 
which distinguished Shenstone and Graves, so that he could only 
enjoy the Classics in translation. 

All these names are but little known to fame, but Shenstone, we 
see from his letters, was certainly acquainted with most of the 
great men of his day. George Lyttelton lived at Hagley Hall. 
‘The Lyttelton family’, writes Richard Graves, in his Recollection of 
some particulars in the life of the late William Shenston^y Esq.y ‘were the 
most respectable of Mr. Shenstone’s nearer neighbours, and were 
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the first who contributed, by the company they brought thither, 
to bring the Leasowes into vogue/ ‘Mr. William Pitt (afterwards 
Lord Chatham) was particularly charmed with the Place/ 
Through the Lytteltons Shenstone came to know Sanderson Miller 
of Radway, the Grenvilles, James Thomson, ‘that right friendly 
bard . . . that sweet souled bard’, Henry Seymour Conway and 
his wife, Admiral Smith, and most of the fashionable visitors at 

Hagley Hall. 

As the Leasowes rose into vogue, however, it brought many visitors 
from mere curiosity and soon introduced him to the acquaintance, and 
made him even courted by the neighbouring gdntry and many of the 
nobility, in the counties adjacent to the Leasowes; amongst whom, 
besides the Lyttelton family, were the Earls of Stamford and Plymouth, 
Lord Foley, and Lord Ward; the two former of whom did Mr. Shen¬ 
stone the honour to consult him in laying out their environs at Enville 
and Hewel-Grange. 

Robert Dodsley, the publisher, was an almost lifelong friend of 
Shenstone. Every summer he left for a time his business at the 
TuUy’s Head, and paid a visit to ‘The Leasowes’, during which the 
friends discussed minutely their own literary productions as well 
as matters of the larger literary world in which Dodsley moved. 
Shenstone valued his simplicity, humanity, and benevolence, and 
came to regard affectionately the ‘integrity of heart’ and ‘purity 
of manners and conversation’ remembered in his epitaph. 

That epitaph was written by Joseph Spence, the author of 
Polymetis and the Anecdotes, to whom Shenstone was introduced by 
Dodsley, and a friendship founded on a mutual esteem and a 
common love of landscape-gardening grew up. 

With Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, Shenstone kept up a 
long correspondence, largely on literary matters connected with 
the compilation of The Religues. He was on friendly terms with 
Mrs. Montagu, Queen of the Blues, with Lady Luxborough’s 
friend, the Duchess of Somerset, and with many more. 

All his visitors and friends seemed to come to him as an exponent 
of the finest taste of the day, whether in things literary, or those 
connected with the new method of making gardens, or those con¬ 
cerned with the passing whims of the eighteenth-century virtuoso. 
To one his taste in this direction appealed, to another his taste in 
that, but all concurred in considering him the very acme of 
refinement. 

Any remarks which are made on the life of Shenstone must, of 
necessity, be built up on Nash’s History of Worcestershire, and 
Graves’s Recollection of some particulars in the life of the late William 
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Shenstone, Esq.^ the former a picturesque fragment, and the latter 
somewhat unreliable, as having been written some years after the 
events happened. 

Nash, in connexion with his remarks on Halesowen, 1779, gave 
‘some particulars of the life of William Shenstone Esq., the 
brightest ornament of this place’. At ‘The Leasowes’ (‘Lezzers’, as 
the folks around Halesowen call it), a name signifying ‘a grazing 
farm*, William Shenstone and his brother Joseph were born, 
according to Nash and according to most accounts of the poet’s 
life. Moreover, Shenstone himself wrote to Graves in June 1742, 
‘I do not know whether it be from the prejudice of being born at 
“The Leasowes”, or from any real beauty in the situation; but 
I would wish no other, would some one, by an addition of two 
hundred pounds a year, put it into my power to exhibit my own 
designs.* Mr. Havelock Ellis, however, following the information 
given in the Pembroke College matriculation entry, assigns Wick- 
stone as the birthplace of Shenstone. He matriculated at Pem¬ 
broke, 25 May 1732. ‘Gul. Shenstone, 17, Tho. fil: Wickstone in 
com. Leicest. Gen. fil.* 

According to Nash it was the poet’s grandfather William 
Shenstone of LapuU (‘Lapull* or ‘Lappall* being one of the 
divisions of Halesowen) who purchased the farm called ‘The 
Leasowes*. We may learn something of Shenstone’s forebears 
from The Family of Shenstone the Poet^ by Grazebrook, Extracts from 
the Parish Registers of Halesowen^ Co. Worcester. 

A study of the same Family of Shenstone reveals a very interesting 
fact, which as far as I know, has passed unremarked hitherto. 
One of Shenstone’s ancestors, John Shenstone of Warley, Salop, 
and of Cradley, finds a place in the Halesowen registers because 
two daughters of his, Anne and Mary, were baptized at Hales¬ 
owen. In a note Grazebrook tells us that John Shenstone and 
Margaret Lea of Halesowen, were married at Belbroughton, Co. 
Worcester, 30. September 1706. She was sister of William Lea of 
Halesowen Grange Esq., father of Ferdinando Dudley Lea, Lord 
Dudley*. Lord Dudley, then, of Halesowen Grange, who was a 
kind neighbour of Shenstone and is frequently mentioned in 
letters, was related to the poet. 

The following picturesque detail, recorded by Nash, has crept 
into most Lives of Shenstone, notably into those of Johnson and 
Anderson. 

From his earliest infancy he was remarkable for his great fondness 
for reading, so that when any of his family went to different markets or 
fairs, he constantly importuned them to bring him presents of books; 
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which, if they returned home later than his usual hour of going to rest, 
were always taken up to bed to him, and sometimes when they had 
been forgotten, his Mother had no other means to allure him to sleep, 
but by wrapping a piece of wood in paper like a book; which he would 
hug to his pillow, till the morning discovered the deception. 

Of his early school-days, under the tutelage of Sarah Lloyd, a 
picture is given in The Schoolmistress^ one of the most delightful of 
his poems. What charming descriptions, reminding us at once of 
Thomson, one of Shenstone’s early admirers, of Goldsmith, and of 
Cowper, are given of the old schooldame, of the hen and her 
chicks coming to the door, of the child conning the hom-book, 
still used in the eighteenth century! 

Later Shenstone was a pupil at Solihull Grammar School, 
where he made the acquaintance of his lifelong friend and corre¬ 
spondent, Richard Jago, son of the Rector of Beaudesert, Henley- 
in-Arden, and a near neighbour of Lady Luxborough. 

Thus wrote Jago in Edge Hill, 

Nor can the muse, while she these scenes surveys. 

Forget her Shenstone, in the youthful toil 
Associate; whose bright dawn of genius oft 
Smooth’d my incondite Verse; whose friendly voice, 

Called me from giddy sports to follow him 
Intent on better themes—called me to taste 
The Charms of British song, the pictur’d page 
Admire, or mark his imitative skill: 

Or with him range in solitary shades. 

And scoop rude grottos in the shelving bank. 

Such were the joys that cheered life’s early mom! 

Such the strong sympathy of soul, that knit 
Our hearts congenial in sweet amity. 

It is interesting to remember that Samuel Johnson applied for 
the post of usher in this same school. 

To this early period, no doubt, belonged Shenstone’s first 
acquaintance with the poet Somervile, who was one of Jago’s 
friends— 

O Beaudesert. . . 

Haunt of my youthful steps! Where I was wont 
To range, chanting my rude notes to the wind. 

While Somervile disdained not to regard. 

With candid ear, and regulate the strain. 

Shenstone went up to Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1732, at a 
time when, according to Nash, ‘that little seminary was dis¬ 
tinguished for the great number of men of genius and learning 
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with which it abounded, and who have since reflected such honour 
on this their original place of education (Rev. Dr. William Adams, 
Master of Pembroke, Dr. Johnson, Anthony Whistler, Rev. Rich. 
Graves, Rev. Robert Binnell, Rev. William Hawkins, Sir William 
Blackstone, George Whitfield (servitor))*. Boswell records that 
‘being himself a poet, Johnson was peculiarly happy in mentioning 
how many of the sons of Pembroke were poets; adding, with a 
smile of sportive triumph, “Sir, we are a nest of singing birds’* ’. 

Many interesting particulars of this period of Shenstone’s life are 
given in Graves’s Recollection, biographical details communicated 
in a series of letters, a very popular eighteenth-century medium. 

Richard Graves made the acquaintance of Shenstone some few 
months after the latter’s entry as a commoner, and describes 
interestingly the University Life of the period. 

Jago was also at Pembroke College, but wore a servitor’s gown, 
so that Shenstone could only visit him in private, ‘it being then 
deemed a great disparagement for a commoner to appear in 
public with one of that situation’. 

Shenstone seems to have paid periodical visits to Mickleton, in 
the Cotswolds, the home of Graves, where, when he was about 
twenty-one, he made the acquaintance of Richard Graves’s sister, 
and brother, Morgan, ‘who, being a single man, and lately come 
with his sister to reside in the country, his house was the rendez¬ 
vous of most of the young people, of both sexes, in the neighbour¬ 
hood*. 

In the warmth of this friendly atmosphere Shenstone cast off 
his shyness. Though among strangers, Richard Graves tells us, 
he was reserved, he was witty and amusing in conversation with 
his friends. Surely the man who penned the terse phrase of the 
pensies, contained in that volume of his Works entitled Men and 
Manners, must have been a brilliant conversationalist. Lady Lux- 
borough, with the partiality of friendship, spoke of his conversa¬ 
tion as smoothing the rugged path of life and strewing it with 
flowers. Yet he was awkward in person and manners, plain, 
heavy, and somewhat fat. Writing to Miss Graves in 1736 he said: 
‘I must now break off my letter in as awkward a manner as I take 
my leave, which is likewise usually most awkward where I have 
most respect.* 

Shenstone had lived little in a home atmosphere, for both his 
father and mother died when he was young, and we may suppose 
that, from the Graves family, he learned something of the softer 
grace of manner, necessary when men and women meet and 
nungle socially. 
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As a result of the intercourse with Miss G-, Shenstone fell in 

love with her. He appears at this period to have been somewhat 

susceptible, for he later discovered warm feelings for Miss C-, 

whom he met at Cheltenham, and seems, too, from his poems, to 
have been at any rate keenly interested in Utrecia Smith, daughter 
of the Rev. William Smith, curate at Mickleton, and schoolmaster 
of Richard Graves. The latter was himself in love with Utrecia, 
and even thought of marrying her. She died young, and an um, 
with an inscription, was placed by Graves in Mickleton Church. 
The story of Graves’s final choice is told in The Spiritual Quixote^ 
in the History of Mr. Rivers. 

Undoubtedly in the intervals of his wooing at Mickleton, 
Shenstone made his first essays in landscape-gardening. Possibly 
he planted the avenue of elms which goes up the hill towards 
Kiftsgate, and is still known by his name. Reminiscences of his 
and Morgan Graves’s joint efforts probably are in The Spiritual 
Quixote. 

With Miss G-, Shenstone kept up a correspondence which 

certainly suggests no love-making and we learn details of brother 
Dick, who was to have been a doctor, but ‘turned Friar’ probably 
after the severe illness of which we read in the letters. 

Shenstone finally left the University, but ‘obtained no academi¬ 
cal honours’ nor ‘took any degree*, having, according to Graves, 
over-stayed his leave. 

Between leaving Oxford and finally settling at ‘The Leasowes’, 
he spent his time, apparently, at a variety of places, including 
London and Bath, for he wished to be considered ‘as a man of the 
world, and endeavouring to elicit that pleasure from gaiety which 
my reason tells me I shall never find’. 

For a while Shenstone boarded with his tenant at ‘The 
Leasowes’. The summer of 1745 he spent with his relations, the 
Dolmans, at Broom, a village off the Bromsgrove Road, where he 
was later in the habit of staying the night when he wished to 
break his journey to Barrels. 

From 1745 Shenstone was resident at ‘The Leasowes’, but he 
had already tried his hand upon the estate, as landscape-gardener, 
during the time of his tenant. Now he ‘retired’, to quote a delight¬ 
ful passage from Graves’s Recollection, ‘to the indolence of Shades 
and solitude, where an elegant fancy was tempted to riot amidst 
the flowers of descriptive poetry, rather than toil in the mine of 
profound learning and abstruse sciences’. 

From this time onwards Shenstone was engaged in turning 
‘The Leasowes’ into the most charming of country residences, in 
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cultivating his friends, whom he was always ready to welcome, 
though he found it hard to go to visit them, in paying an occasional 
visit to Barrels, with whose mistress he kept up a prolific correspon¬ 
dence. His days were passed in busying himself over trifles, and in 
‘the embellishment’ of his farm, in the tranquil atmosphere which 
the delightful name of his country home suggests. 

Frequently the poet at ‘The Leasowes’ was depressed, partly, no 
doubt, by ill health. He seems to have been a victim of what 
later in France would have been called ‘le mal du siecle’. In fact, 
he was in his outlook a Romantic before the time of Romanticism. 
In his letters he constantly writes to the effect that he finds life 
‘the falsest of fair tales*. The truth was that he reserved to himself 
the right to grumble at somewhat narrow circumstances, though 
in reality there was no place to him so lovely as his own home. Of 
his temperament he writes (B.M, Letters, XIV, to Lady Lux- 
borough) ‘I have hitherto sought opportunities of indulging that 
pleasing melancholy, w®** suits my Temper too well*. Again he 
writes later, ‘Melancholy has its charms for Persons of y* finest 
Taste . . . douce Melancholic—a little whereof is y* most refined 
Pleasure we know*. This sweet sadness which found expression 
in his ElegieSy and in the urns in his garden, was characteristic of 
that element in eighteenth-century taste which produced on the 
one hand the Graveyard School of poets, and on the other the 
dolorous Meditations among the Tombs. 

In solitary rambles about his walks, accompanied no doubt by 
‘the faithful Lucy’, the dog who is beside him in Alcock’s portrait 
in the National Portrait Gallery, he seems to have come upon 
most of the beliefs which used to be ascribed to the Romantic 
Movement in English Literature. He is a forerunner of a later 
generation in his experiments with metres, in the romantic tone of 
his poems, particularly his Elegus, and in his letters, and he sounds 
the note of revolt as a landscape-gardener. His criticism, in his 
Letters and in his Essays, is far ahead of that of the Augustans. 
He was filled with the antiquarian spirit, showed an interest in 
Gothicism, was a keen collector of medals, was interested in 
Ossian and the project for The Reliques. He was in the forefront of 
men who appreciated such things. 

With reference to the question of Shenstone’s health, the 
ingenious suggestion of a correspondent of mine, that, like most of his 
contemporaries, he suffered from too good living, somehow does 
not fit in with one’s idea of him. True his frequent malady seems 
to have been a ‘colic*, and he writes with keen appreciation of the 
turkey which he shared with Lord Dudley, and, sadly, that he must 
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give up sauces and ‘all that relishes*, but one does not associate 
with him such meals, for instance, as the Rev. James Woodforde 
describes in his Diary. His outlook seems to have arisen from a 
hypochondria, joined with a delicate state of health. 

To us now, his days certainly seem to have been filled with a 
delightful leisure. 

‘As they ascended the hill,’ writes Richard Graves, in The 
Spiritual Quixote^ speaking of his hero Wildgoose and Jeremy 
Tugwell, ‘through a shady lane, they observed a gentleman, 
in his own hair, giving directions to some labourers, who were 
working beyond the usual hour, in order to finish a receptacle for a 
cataract of water, a glimpse of which appeared through the trees 
on the side of the road.’ This gentleman, Wildgoose discovered 
‘to be no other than his old acquaintance the now celebrated 
Mr. Shenstone, whose place began to be frequented by people of 
distinction from all parts of England, on account of its natural 
beauties, which, by the mere force of genius and good taste, Mr. 
Shenstone had improved and exhibited to so much advantage; and 
this had discovered to the world his own fine poetical talents and 
polite learning, which, from his modesty, would otherwise prob¬ 
ably have been buried in solitude and obscurity’. 

Shenstone was always glad to receive his friends, to go down 
that same hill, ‘through a shady lane’, to meet, for instance, Lady 
Luxborough, or to see them at his gate as they passed, as did Lady 
Lyttleton on her way to Hagley, or James Thomson, only a short 
while before his death. He was always ready to entertain a 
visitor ‘with that warmth of benevolence, for which he is distin¬ 
guished among those that know him’. 

Then Mrs. Arnold, the poet’s housekeeper, was summoned, and 
some charming conversation ensued. The references to Mrs. 
Arnold are among the most attractive features of Shenstone’s 
Letters. He wanted every servant he had to be a friend. Never¬ 
theless, experience taught him that ‘it is the nature of servitude to 
discard all generous motives of obedience. ... There are, however, 
some exceptions to this rule’, and certainly Mrs. Arnold was one 
of these. Whistler looked upon her as ‘an example of the simple 
force of Moral Beauty’. She was famous with poultry, was a kind 
nurse, and seems to have understood the poet in all his moods. 

‘I really believe’, he wrote ‘to a friend’ in 1739, ‘that I every day 
approach nearer and nearer to the capacity and insignificancy of 
an old woman. Mrs. Arnold has certainly, by her charms, her 
incantations, and her conversations together, contributed a good 
deal to this transformation.* She would carry the chicks in to her 
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master, when he was unable to get out to see them, and tempt him 
out, when recovering from some indisposition, to see ‘the pretty 
creatures in the barn’. 

The delightful letter, written to Jago, ‘in the manner of Pamela’, 
has often been quoted. 

Well! and so I sat me down in my room and was reading Pamela— 
... As soon as I had sealed my letter, in comes Mrs. Arnold—‘Well, 
Mrs, Arnold, says I, this Mr. Jago never comes—what can I do? I’m 

as dull as a beetle for want of company.’ ‘Sir, says she, the hen-’ 

‘What makes you out of breath? says I, Mrs. Arnold, what’s the 
matter?* ‘Why, Sir, says she, the hen that I set last-sabbath-day-was- 
three weeks has just hatched, and has brought all her eggs to good.’ 
‘That’s brave indeed, says L* ‘Ay, that it is, says she, so be and’t 
please G—d and how that they liven, there’ll be a glorious parcel of 
’em. Shall I bring’em up for you to see? says she.’ ‘No, thank ye, Mrs. 
Arnold, says I, but aren’t ye in some apprehensions from The Kite, 
Mrs. Arnold?’—‘No, Sir, says she, I hope there’s no danger; I takes 
pretty good care of’em.’ ‘I don’t question you care, says I; for you’re 
seldom without a duck or a chicken about you.*—‘Poor pretty creters! 
says she! look here. Master, this has gotten a speck of black upon her 
tail.*—^‘Ay, I thought you weren’t without one about you, says I. I 
don’t think, says I, Mrs. Arnold, but your soul was design’d for a hen 
originally,’ ‘Why, and if I had been a hen, says she, I believe I should 
have done as much for my chickens as yonder great black-and-white 
hen does, tho* I say’t that shou’d not say’t, said she.* Aye, that you 
would thought I. ‘Well, but now when Mr. Jago comes, have you got 
e’er a chicken that’s fit to kill?* ‘No, says she, I doubt there is ne’er 
a-one.* ‘Well, says I, Mrs. Arnold, you and your chicken may go down; 
I am going to write a letter.* 

Possibly, Joseph Shenstone, William’s brother, greeted an un¬ 
expected guest, and the bond between the two brothers was 
immediately apparent. They seem to have been of very similar 
tastes, and to have lived in brotherly affection. Even those readers 
of the Letters who become a little impatient of the homely detail 
of most of them, and who, perhaps, are irritated by the epistolary 
smallness of the somewhat effeminate owner of ‘The Leasowes , 
cannot fail to be struck by the genuine feeling of the letters written 
about the time of Joseph’s death. The words then seem to be 
wrung from the poet by a deep anguish which must find expression. 
‘Alas! my dearest friend,’ Shenstone writes from The Leasowes 
to Graves, 14 February 1752, ‘I have lost my only brother, and 
since the fatal close of November, I have never had peace nor 
respite from agonizing thoughts.* To Lady Luxborough, about 
the same time, he wrote with equal feeling. He surprises us by 
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saying that he sought to raise his spirits by liquor among low 
companions, but finding this ‘inebriation’ unsuccessful sought 
other distractions—‘toys’ from Birmingham, and embellishments 
to his home. 

Dr. Alexander Carlyle, in his autobiography, wrote down what 
he described as ‘certain facts within my knowledge, under the 
title of Anecdotes and Characters of the Times, that may be subservient 
to a future historian, if not to embellish his page, yet to keep him 
within the bounds of truth and certainty’. We see in his pages 
many of the famous figures of the eighteenth century—the 
Garricks, Lord Bute, Mrs. Montagu. In the course of a tour 
through England, he came to Birmingham. 

On agreement with John Home we set out for Lord Lyttleton’s 
and were to take The Leasowes, Shenstone’s place, on our way. Shen- 
stone’s was three or four miles short of Lyttleton’s. We called there 
on our way, and walked over all the grounds which were finely laid 
out and which it is needless to describe. ... At the end of a high 
walk, from whence we saw far into Gloster and Shropshire, I met 
with what struck me most—that was an emaciated pale young woman, 
evidently in the last stages of consumption, she had a most interesting 
appearance, with a little girl of nine or ten years old, who had led her 
there. Shenstone went up, and stood for some time conversing with her, 
till we went to the end of the walk and returned: on some of us taking 
an interest in her appearance, he said she was a very sickly neighbour, 
to whom he had lent a key to his walks, as she delighted in them, 
though now not able to use it much. The most beautiful inscription he 
afterwards wrote to the memory of Maria Dolman put me in mind of 
this young woman: but if I remember right, she was not the person. It 
is to me the most elegant and interesting of all Shenstone’s works. 

The kindness of Shenstone to his poorer neighbours was one 
of his most attractive characteristics. One of the unpublished 
letters in the British Museum records another act of benevolence. 
On the back of one of Dodsley’s letters to Shenstone, 28 June 
1756, is the pencil draft of a letter from the poet to Mr. Milward, 
in which the latter is asked to do his best for a certain Mary 
Rice, who ‘has a number of Children, and One whom I would 
recommend to L*^* Foley’s Hospital’. 

Another recipient of Shenstone’s kindness was James Wood- 
house, ‘the cobbler poet’, the struggling father of twenty-seven 
children! Shenstone’s attitude in this respect was like that of men 
of greater influence in the world of literature than he, who were 
in the habit of extending their patronage to those who aspired to 
poetical honours. ‘Mr. Shenstone never refused to lend him any 
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book from his elegant library’ says the advertisement to Wood- 
house’s Poems on Sundry Occasions. 

The liberty Mr. Shenstone’s good nature granted was soon turned 
into licentiousness; the people destroying the shrubs, picking the 
flowers, breaking down the hedges, and doing him other damage, 
produced a prohibition to every one without application to himself or 
principal servants. This was originally the cause of our poet s being 
kn own to Mr. Shenstone, he sending him on that occasion, the first 
poem in the book: which not only gave him the liberty of passing many 
leisure hours in those charming walks, but introduced him to Mr. 
Shenstone himself. 

Graves, in his Recolleciiony says, T believe his encouragement of 
the ingenious Woodhouse, chiefly recommended him to that 
magnificent patroness of indigent merit, Mrs. M-nt-gue, who 
placed him in a situation, where he had leisure to gratify his taste 
for literary pursuits.’ This passage refutes the suggestion made by 
Miss A. Hazeltine, in her Study of Shenstoney that the lady of quality 
to whom Woodhouse was introduced was Lady Luxborough. 

A wet day found Shenstone enjoying his harpsichord, on which 
he was no mean performer. Indeed his letters everywhere show 
a love of music, which, as an eighteenth-century man of taste, he 
cultivated with care. Like WiUiam Mason, he set some store by 
his accomplishment. To Graves he writes, 23 September 174L 
at the time when the former was in danger of losing his sight, 

Though my wishes will not suffer me to believe that your eyes are m 
the danger you represent, yet, supposing them to be only very weak, 
I would recommend some musical instrument that is most agreeable 
to you. I have often looked upon music as my dernier resort, if I should 

ever discard the world and turn eremite entirely. Consider what ot er 

amusement can make an equal impression in old age. 

He was a frequent visitor at the Worcester Musical Festival, 
where he delighted above all to hear Handel s Messiah.^ He was 
known to his friends as one interested in music, and his harpsi¬ 
chord was borrowed to be sent to Hagley for the new rs. 
Lyttlcton, the wife whom George Lyttleton married when the 
sorrow at his first wife’s death, which drew forth The Monody, had 
abated. An unpublished letter to Lady Luxborough tells us, I 
fancy y® new Mrs. Lyttleton plays finely on y* Harpsichord. They 
borrow mine in order to be ready for her, as soon as she comes 
down.’ 

On a day when it was not possible to direct his workmen at t eir 
improvements on his estate, he and his brother enjoyed ^ 

indoors, books that Dodsley had sent, or Lady Ltixborough had 
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lent, or that Joseph had bought, for Joseph seems to have been 
more extravagant in this particular than William. Then, with 
ideas fresh in his mind, the latter sat down to write to one of his 
more intimate correspondents, to Lady Luxborough, to Graves, 
to Whistler, or to Jago, or if the atmosphere were sufficiently 
tranquil, penned some of the critical comments of Men and 
Manners. 

In his literary output, as in his other activities, hurry was 
entirely alien to him. T am well aware*, he tells Lady Luxborough 
in a letter written 13 May 1753, ‘y^ Pegasus is one of those dull 
Horses which will not bear to be hurry’d. Allow him liis Time, and 
he may jogg on safely; but urge him to move faster, and he is sure 
to break one’s neck.’ In his desire for perfection of form in prose 
and verse his taste was that of Pope and his school. The polish 
which is apparent in Men and Manners and in Shenstone’s poems 
is the result of infinite pains, and one imagines long evenings spent, 
for instance, over the composition of a single letter. 

Possibly on a dull day painting called him, and he made some 
of the ‘decorations’ which adorned his books when published, or 
prepared a ‘flower book’ to be sent as a graceful present to Mrs. 
Jago, the wife of Richard Jago, and mother of the three daughters 
who planted the three silver birches in the rectory garden at 
Snitterfield, hard by the church. The dainty presents of Shen- 
stone to his friends remind one of George Cumberland, that 
delightful middle-class letter writer, and suggest once more the 
leisure of the century which allowed people, with pretensions to 
refinement, time to cultivate such accomplishments as resulted, 
for instance, in the work of Mrs. Delany. 

Or perhaps Shenstone spent a little time in looking over his 
prints, for no person of taste was without his collection of prints, 
and the Letters show that Shenstone was regarded as having a fine 
discrimination in the selection of these. Perhaps he rearranged 
his collection of medals, a hobby which suggests Graves, who, 
following his father, an antiquary of repute, was an enthusiastic 
collector. John Scott Hylton, ‘a modest young man’, of Lepall 
House, Halesowen, assisted Shenstone to collect many of the 
trifles so dear to him. He found, he tells us, ‘a substantial happiness 
in an urn, a seal, a snuff-box, an engraving, a bust’, and though 
he took pride in following the world of fashion, in spite of his small 
income, and consulted Lady Luxborough with regard to Lord 
Bolingbroke’s taste in busts or on the vogue of the moment in some 
other particular, one can have doubt that he was perfectly genuine 
in his appreciations of the artistic treasures which it was fitting 
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that men of refinement should love in the eighteenth century. 
Like Graves, who grew so fond of the odds and ends collected 
through a long life that he could bear to part with none of them, 
Shenstone believed, as we learn from Men and Manners, that 
‘inanimates, toys, utensils, seem to merit a kind of affection from 
us, when they have been our companions through various vicissi¬ 
tudes. I have often viewed my watch, standish, snuff-box, with 
this kind of regard, allotting them a degree of friendship, which 
there are some men, who do not deserve.’ 

Midst many faithless only faithful found! 

His occupation was interrupted, perchance, by the arrival of 
his trusty servant, Tom, who so often dispatched to Barrels with a 
letter, and who bore one in return, or by the arrival of a parcel of 
books from Dodsley, together with a present of ‘a hamper, with 
a Barrel of Oysters and some porter for the Leasowcs against 
Christmas’. When one considers the slow transport of the eigh¬ 
teenth century one becomes a little nervous about the condition 
of the oysters on arrival. 

A more lasting pleasure than the fleeting calls of neighbours was 
afforded by a visit from Lady Luxborough, one of his most dis¬ 
tinguished visitors, Mrs. Davies and Mr. Outing, who came with 
five servants and a set of horses, to stay with me for some time . 
‘A coach with a coronet’, Shenstone exclaims in a letter to Jago, 
‘is a pretty kind of phaenomenon at my door—few prettier. He 
never quite reeovered from his surprise that Lady Luxborough 
should receive him among her most intimate friends, for she was 
always to him a ‘lady of quality’, connected through her brother 
Bolingbroke with the world of fashion and literature, and she was 
the first to recognize him as a man whose taste and judgement 

were to be applauded in matters aesthetic. 

During the summer months of 175® poet experienced keen 
delight from a visit of Dodsley and Spence, who passed a week 
with him on their way to Scotland, ‘on a journey of curiosity , 
whither they would have drawn their host had his affairs per¬ 
mitted. ‘I have seen few’, wrote Shenstone to Graves, ‘whom I 
liked so much, upon so little acquaintance, as Mr. Spence, ex¬ 
tremely polite, friendly, cheerful, and master of an infinite fund 
of subjects for agreeable conversation.’ No doubt much of their 
conversation was on the subject of current literature and garden¬ 
ing, for Spence had already made his mark with Polymelis and 
Dodsley was preparing to present Cleone, and at Byfleet, his Surrey 
home, Spence was engaged in making a garden in the modern 
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taste’, such as Shenstone had already made famous at ‘The 
Leasowes’. 

Dodsley seems to have paid an annual summer visit to Shenstone 
and stayed at ‘The Leasowes’ for some months when arranging an 
edition of his Fables with John Baskerville, the Birmingham 
printer, and doubtless Baskerville often came over from Easy Hill, 
which was but a short distance, to discuss matters with Dodsley 
and Shenstone. The latter had a warm admiration for Basker- 
ville’s work, and thought it ‘for type and paper, a perfect curiosity’. 
The only detail of Baskerville’s method which did not find favour 
with him was the printer’s love of a crowded title-page. 

Surely, during Dodsley’s visits, the friends did more than 
merely divide time ‘into two equal parts, “I’un a dormir, I’autre 
a ne rien faire”.* Together, when Dodsley’s gout permitted, no 
doubt they walked forth, Shenstone clad in the familiar ‘plain 
blue coat and a scarlet waistcoat with a broad gold lace, which he 
seldom changed either winter or summer’, and together they fed 
the wild ducks and watered the carnations, for Shenstone’s 
country life fascinated Dodsley. But much time too was spent in 
‘refined conversation’. ‘Refined sense is what one is apt to value 
one’s self upon; but really, unless one has a refined soul or two to 
converse with, it is an inconvenience’, wrote Shenstone. When 
Dodsley came, Shenstone threw off his ‘drowsihed and lentor*, 
and was no longer condemned merely to saunter about his grounds, 
‘take snuff, and read Clarissa’, which last occupation threatened 
to become ‘extremely tedious’. 

The story revealed by Shenstone’s letters of the poet’s associa¬ 
tion with the publisher and playwright is intensely interesting to 
the literary student, and moreover does much to establish Shen¬ 
stone’s position as a man whose judgement in things literary was 
accepted with little question by those who knew him. 

Dodsley lived in London with his finger on the pulse of the 
reading public, and, one suspects, often took considerable risks in 
publishing. He seems to have relied implicitly on the judgement 
of Shenstone and to have used his pure taste as a touchstone 
whereby to test the merit of many a book which came from his 
press. He often took care that Shenstone should have books before 
they were actually ready for sale. His taste was for Dodsley the 
quintessence of what was best in mid-eighteenth-century taste, 
and we must remember that Dodsley, as a hard-headed man of 
business, always endeavoured to anticipate a popular demand, and 

tried to printforapublicwhichwouldreadwhatwasprinted. In the 
matter, too, of his own compositions Dodsley appeal^ to his friend. 
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The visits of literary friends, moving in a circle less far removed 
from the centre of things than the Warwickshire Coterie, must 
indeed have been a great pleasure to one ‘stationed among the 
makers and wearers of hobnails’. Visitors like Bishop Percy, or 
like Dr, Grainger and Mr. Luard, ‘both Persons of Taste, the 
Dr. a person of much real Learning’, stirred the even tenor of the 
poet’s life, and urged him to new activity. Yet he might have 
written to them as he did to Graves, ‘I think within myself I could 
proceed if you were here; and yet I have reason to believe if 
you were here, we should only ramble round the groves and chat 
away the time; and perhaps that, upon the whole, is of full as 
much importance’. 

Dr. Johnson himself contemplated a visit, and letters apparently 
passed between the poet of ‘The Leasowes’ and the dictator of 
Fleet Street. Shenstone would have appreciated a visit froni one 
of whom he wrote to Percy, ‘I have a Prejudice (if Prejudice it 
may be call’d) in favour of all he undertakes, and wish y® world 
may recompense him for a Degree of Industry seldom connected 

with so much real Genius.* 

Winter gloom was cheered by the visits of John Hylton and Lord 
Dudley, both near neighbours, the one at Lepall House and the 
other at Halesowen Grange. On Hylton’s arrival the talk was all 
of snuff-boxes, of the purchase of a ‘favourite waistcoat, of the 
fine silver buckles which Hylton bought in London, of the tobacco- 
stopper made of Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree, which has, as 
Washington Irving remarked, as wonderful self-multiplying 
powers as the wood of the true cross. It was characteristic of 
Shenstone’s breadth of interest that he could be all things to all 
men, for one has no reason to suppose that Hylton was anything 
other than a very ordinary country gentleman of means, who 
dabbled in literature as he dabbled in other branches of art, 
because he was boyish and full of energy, and liked to have plenty 
of occupation to fill his time. Of his efforts at poetry Shenstone 
had no opinion, but he was a pleasant friend, and brought news 
from the world of fashion or trifles of gossip about near neigh¬ 
bours. Apparently Hylton’s activities as a virtuoso were not 
regarded on all occasions quite favourably by his friend, for his 
zeal as a collector sometimes outran his discretion. This gave rise 
to the following comment in Shenstone’s essay On Taste. There 
is a kind of counter-taste, founded on surprize and curiosity, 
which maintains a sort of rivalship with the true; and may be ex¬ 
pressed by the name concetto. Such is the fondness of some persons 
for a knife-haft made from the royal-oak, or a tobacco-stopper 
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from a mulberry-tree of Shakespeare’s own planting.’ When 
Hylton was away travelling, Shenstone wrote to him of his 
tenants’ activities, of local happenings—of ‘Jack-a-Nokes and 
Tom-a-Stiles of Hales-Owen’, or of some trinket which the poet 
desired his friend to purchase for him. Hylton replied with news 
from the towns through which he passed, or with a story of Captain 
Outing, his travelling companion, who blamed him ‘for not 
travelling like an Apostle, as he does, with one Coat, one Shirt, 
one Pair of Stockings, one Pair of Shoes etc.’ His letters, to quote 
his own words, ‘like a Welsh Dish, called a Salma-Gundy, which 
hungry people may eat, but not digest’, endear to us this boyish 
correspondent. 

Lord Dudley was a great friend of both Hylton and Shenstone, 
and, though without advantages of education, to the latter, 
Grave stells us, he was ever a welcome guest. ‘L*^ Dudley’, wrote 
Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, on 22 June 1753, ‘is expected 
at the Grange next Tuesday. I long to see him for his Honesty. 
In such a scoundrell Parish as ours, it really shines.’ He supplied 
Shenstone with franks, helped him to entertain distinguished 
visitors, such as Lady Luxborough, and was interested in the mani¬ 
festations of his neighbour’s taste, whether shown in the erection 
of a greenhouse or in the introduction into the neighbourhood 
of the musical French horn. Always he showed himself a 
kindly, interested friend, and as such Shenstone, with his wide 
sympathy, valued him. 

Shenstone often complained to his friends of his shallow purse; 
yet, from his mother’s family he inherited an income of £300 a 
year, which in the eighteenth century was a considerable sum. We 
remember Goldsmith’s parson, who was ‘passing rich on forty 
pounds a year’, and Mrs. Cumberland, the mother of George and 
Richard, was settled in life with a small income, which her son 
deemed quite sufficient, for he wrote, ‘You see, with £13 3, year 
and the House, you will be according to your way of reckoning 
rich.’ In Shenstone’s case, however, his income, though a fair 
one, would not stretch to provide funds for the improvements in 
his garden and for the purchase of the elegant trifles in which he, 
as a man of taste, delighted. 

Dr. Johnson asserted that ‘his house was mean and he did not 
improve it’, and that his extravagancies brought upon him clamours 
that overpowered the lamb’s bleat and the linnet’s song. To correct 

this idea Anderson wrote his Life. 

Undoubtedly Shenstone, with his poetical temperament, longed 
for more money, just as he longed for fame, so that he could 
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indulge his fancy, and grew impatient when he could not realize 
his ideas in his garden. 

Poet and rich! ’tis solecism extreme. 

‘Oeconomy, thou good old aunt’ was to him a tiresome relation, 
and he writes of her, only half-seriously, in an ‘aldermanly treatise’. 
‘Patience is the panacea’, he exclaims in Men and Manners^ ‘but 
where does it grow, or who can swallow it?’ 

‘Dwelling in the Castle of Indolence’, engaged in the trivial 
pursuits and trifling recreations of a man of refinement in the 
mid-eighteenth century, William Shenstone passed his life. He 
followed the advice he gave to Jago, ‘I would have you cultivate 
your garden; plant flowers, have a bird or two in the hall (they 
will at least amuse your children); write now and then a song; buy 
now and then a book; write now and then a letter.’ Shenstone 
died before he was fifty years old. His brother and three of his 
close friends, Whistler, Somervile, and Lady Luxborough, were 
already dead; Jago and Graves survived him. News of his death, 
Dodsley says, was received with inexpressible grief by ‘his more 
intimate friends and the generous concern of those, who, too late 
acquainted with his merit, were indulging themselves in the 
pleasing thought of having provided for his future ease and 
tranquil enjoyment of life’. As a connoisseur his friends had come 
to rely upon him. Hylton consulted him about his hobbies, his 
medals, his standish, his snuff-boxes and shoe-buckles, his prints 
and engravings; Lady Luxborough upheld his taste as a gardener, 
a literary man and a virtuoso; Dodsley relied on his judgement; 
Graves and Jago were constantly in communication with him on 
literary subjects; Bishop Percy appears to have been always ready 
to accept his choice of those ballads which should find a place in 
the famous Reliques, and the neighbouring Lords followed his lead as 
an exponent of the new method of landscape-gardening. By the end 
of his life the ‘elegant Mr. Shenstone’ had attained a sure position 
as a leader* in matters of taste in his generation. Ever enthusiastic 
in praise of her friend, Lady Luxborough once wrote to him. 

You give innocent pleasure to yourself and instruction as well as 
pleasure to others by the amusements you follow. Your pen, your 
pencil, your taste and your sincere unartful conduct in life (which are 
the things which make you appear idle) give such an example, as it 
were to be wished might be more generally followed—few have the 
capacity, fewer have the honesty to spend their time so usefully as well 
as unblameably. 

This, though written by a partial friend, may serve as a just 
estimate of Shenstone’s successful achievement in the art of living. 
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